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652 THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. [Vol. I. 

essay is full of charmingly presented erudition, and as a short vue 

(Tensemble for students' use it cannot be surpassed. 

The third essay of the volume, by Professor L. Dauriac, is entitled 

Du Positivisme en Psychologie, a propos des Principes de Psychologie 

de M. IV. James. M. Dauriac has the temperament of genius, but his 

style lacks the clearness of that of Pillon and the weight of that of 

Renouvier. He is often more ingenious than direct, and sometimes 

hard to track to a categorical conclusion. He confines himself in this 

discussion to pointing out the vacillating character of his author's cere- 

bralistic attitude in psychology, after speaking in very indulgent terms 

of the general qualities of his book. In the latter it is contended that 

" Psychology " should become " positivistic " and a " natural science." 

If, says M. Dauriac, by this a science be meant which shall aim to deal 

with facts that can be physically (in this case cerebrally) explained, the 

inevitable result is the omission of a great deal of that purely descriptive 

account of mental phenomena which the older psychology succeeded 

in giving us so well. In J.'s book, accordingly, we get no mention of 

the higher processes of Imagination, a very inadequate chapter on 

Emotion, and nothing on ^Esthetic and Moral sensibility. M. Dauriac 

then shows how " the study of mental life and its conditions " usually 

results in making so much of the physical antecedents as to leave but 

little room for consideration of the mental life itself. "The human 

automaton is at the end of physiological psychology, and consciousness 

is bound to become a superfluity there ... a sort, horresco referens, 

of excrement of the brain." But the author, by admitting feeling to be 

a teleologic force, is unfaithful to his professed " positivism " ; and the 

moment one admits that consciousness may have a use, the postulate 

of continuity would lead one to suppose that reflex action not only may 

be explained by the evolution of the organism under the guidance of 

the feelings of past generations, but may even now be accompanied by 

a consciousness which has become relatively inert. More consistent 

positivists will therefore look coldly upon Mr. James's work. As for 

M. Dauriac himself, he applauds him for his inconsistency, believing 

that the " metaphysical " view is the eternal one, that the physical world 

is a phenomenon ; that consciousness, psychologically considered, is a 

cause of movement ; and that if it ever ceases to be so, that will be 

because it has freely abdicated its task. ,,. T 

W. J. 

Einleitung in die Philosophic. Von Dr. Carl Tausch. Wien, 
Carl Konegan, 1892. — pp. xiii, 72. 

This little work is not designed, as might be supposed from the title, 
to introduce beginners to the study of philosophy. It rather discusses 
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questions which (as the author claims) precede philosophy, and might 
better be called a Prolegomena than an Introduction. " The physicists 
have but poorly concealed contradictions and absurdities by using the 
concepts of Force, Cause, Change, and Effect. We feel bound to 
modify those notions which we cannot set aside and yet cannot think, 
and doubting the validity of all others to put them to the test of con- 
sistency. There is need of a science which shall complete all the other 
sciences by examination and elaboration of their concepts. This 
science is Philosophy" (p. IX). But the answer to two questions 
(1) What is a concept? and (2) Of what can we have concepts? must 
precede any such a science and so form the subject-matter of an 
introduction in philosophy. 

The first part (pp. 1-43) is devoted to these questions which are, as 
will be seen, mainly logical. The answer to the first question is that 
a concept is a complication of relations of sense {Empfindungensbezie- 
hungen). The second question is answered in the classification of 
concepts as Substantive, Attributive, Verbal, and Adverbal concepts. 
The briefness of Dr. Tausch's book allows of only the most summary 
treatment even of important problems. One cannot help remarking 
a tendency throughout the work to reason regarding states of conscious- 
ness as if they were things, a tendency which it is hard to avoid but 
which is to be charged with many of the mistakes and controversies 
of modern philosophy. 

The remainder of the book (pp. 44-72) contains a short encyclopaedia 
of the subject, in which the author states and briefly discusses the most 
important problems of Logic, Metaphysics, and ^Esthetics. His sepa- 
ration of the real from its relations leads, inevitably, to the position that 
the reals are unknowable and can only be characterized negatively. The 
reals are not identical, yet not different, and since they are simple, are 
unchangeable. The whole book suffers from scrappiness ; the discus- 
sion of each question raised is of course very slight. It seems to me, 
too, that the author tends constantly to look at philosophical problems 

from a mathematical and mechanical standpoint. 

J. E. Creighton. 

Die Probleme der Geschichtsphilosofhie. Eine erkenntnisstheo- 
retische Studie von Georg Simmel, Privatdozent der Berliner Univer- 
sitat. Leipzig, Verlag von Duncker und Humblot, 1892. — pp. x, 109. 

In spite of the telling influence of Critical Philosophy, the Philosophy 
of History has only reluctantly loosened itself from its dogmatic moorings. 
Here the Kantian reform has been wholly ignored for a long time, by 
philosophers who substituted for the old dogmatic metaphysic of nature 
a kind of metaphysic of historical occurrence. Fichte's attempt to see in 



